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The committee met at 10:25 a. m., Hon, Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, that disposes of 
everything on the agenda except a Yery important hearing. 

When I set up this hearing in regard to ship construction, I was of 
the opinion that it would be necessary to authorize some 13,000 tons 
for the construction of certain types of ships. After the Department 
had sent the bill up, they had decided they had the tonnage without 
the authorization. 

So, instead of calling off the hearing—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, did. you say they had the authority ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I said they have the authority. 

So, therefore, the hearing will not»be confined to that bill, but will 
cover a statement of the ship-construction program, which we are all 
vitally concerned with. And I may say no legislation is required 
because there is sufficient tonnage to carry out the shipbuilding pro- 
gram that is set out in the President’s budget and for which he is 
asking for money from the Appropriations Committee. I think it is 
highly important that the committee know something about the ship 
program that will be in this year’s appropriation bill because, when 
the appropriation bill is written up, it will not deal in anything but 
dollars and cents and it is highly important that this committee know 
what categories are being built. 

So, members of the committee, we have the pleasure this morning 
of having our new distinguished Secretary, Mr. Gates. I am goin 
to ask Mr. Gates to please come around to the witness chair. ‘And 
Admiral Burke, will you please come up, and the other admirals 
come around to the table. 

Members of the committee, this is our new Secretary, Mr. Gates. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. It has been our pleasure to know Mr. Gates for a 

ood many years. He has rendered outstanding service in the position 
1e has been holding in the Navy Department. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you, and I want to 
congratulate the country on having such a distinguished man as you at 
the helm of the Navy Department. 

Mr. VAn Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. Gavin. By the way, a Pennsylvanian, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I just make an observation, 
that Mr. Gates is a combat naval veteran of World War II and at the 
present time an active of the United States Naval Reserve. 
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The Cuatkman. I know of no recent appointment that has been 
made that pleased me more than seeing Mr. Gates being made Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I may say that some very important appointments 
will-be announced today and I know we will all be anxious to-read 
about those appointments. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you tell us about them ? 

The Cuarmman. We were delighted when Mr. Gates was made 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, can you tell us about it? 

The Cuamman. No, sir; not now. Let’s be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, have you any prepared statement you desire to sub- 
mit to the committee ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order, please. 

Secretary Garres. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, you may present it. 

Secretary Gares. Mr. Chairman, before I read it I would like to 
thank you for the kind remarks and also the other members of the 
committee. I look forward to working with the committee with pleas- 
ure, and I appreciate the support that you have expressed in me. I 
only hope I can justify the confidence. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a few weeks ago Mr. Thomas gave 
this committee his assessment of the present posture of the United 
States Navy. He told you that in his opinion we have a powerful 
Navy and Marine force and thiit we are ready, alert, and capable of 
performing any mission given to them by the Congress. 

He also said that the Navy program being presented to the Con- 
gress this year was a proper balance between immediate readiness 
and an acceptable degree of fleet modernization. I am in full ac- 
cord with his views. 

If the 1958 shipbuilding and conversion programs now before you 
can be summarized in a single word, it is this: progress. The new 
ships and conversions which Admiral Burke, Admiral Mumma, and I 
are recommending are a necessary and balanced increment of an 
orderly and long-ranged program for achieving a nuclear-Navy 
tailored to the task of controlling the oceans in the missile-atomic 


This program is designed to enhance our capability of utilizing 
the sea as a maneuvering ground fer our military force. It is an 
orderly step in the pattern approved by this committee and funded 
by the Congress over the past few years. . 

Leaving the details of the shipbuilding program to Admiral Burke 
and Admiral Mumma, I will only invite your attention to this pro- 
gram’s main features. 

First of all, this program features air-sea power. You will note, 
of course, our request for the first nuclear-powered mobile airbase for 
which you appropriated funds last year for the long-lead items of 
its nuclear reactors. In addition, this program requests the modern- 
ization of an existing carrier, the constritetion of a new assault ship 
to carry helicopters for the Marines, and the conversion of a sea- 
plane tender to support the new jet seaplane soon to join the fleet. 

The nuclear-powered mobile airbase represents such a far-reaching 
advance in naval arms that it can almost be described as a new ship 
type. Our conventional oil-burning carriers, while possessing great 
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mobility: and capable of high speed, must nevertheless conserve their 
fuel and use full speed only when necessary. Bit 

With this new carrier, however, full speed and almost limitless 
range at last can be realized. This carrier’s other forward looking 
features—resistance to atomic blast and fallout, high-performance 
radar and superior watertight integrity—unfolds new horizons for 
naval aviation. : 

As with all other combatant naval ships, this revolutionary mobile 
airbase can be used not for just a single mission or in a single type of 
war, but for a variety of tasks in any and all types of wars. It will 
complement our deterrence capability for preserving peace and fore- 
stalling war. 

It will be able to quickly move to any area of the world where its 
very appearance may represent such power as to discourage the out- 
break of war. And, in case of war, no matter what size or scope, this 
powerful ship can perform several vital tasks—from striking targets 
which jeopardize our control of the sea no matter where they are— 
to serving as a seaborne but moving airfield in areas where our land 
based airpower is limited or nonexistent. Its planes can give cover 
and support to any operation from general war to simple evacuation. 

Air/sea power is also emphasized in the modernization of one attack 
carrier. This represents a further effort to make the most of our 
existing ships by modernizing and making them capable of operating 
the high performance planes now being introduced into service. 

The second feature of this shipbuilding bill is its emphasis of anti- 
submarine warfare power: 13 new missile ships of the destroyer type. 

Admiral Burke earlier described to you the size and severity of the 
potential submarine threat with which we might be faced. These 13 
destroyer types, in addition to being equipped with missile batteries 
to improve and vastly extend the defenses of our roving fleets, will 
also be equipped with the most modern detection equipment and the 
most advanced weapons for fighting and destroying submarines. And 
while it is not apparent at first glance, the nuclear-powered mobile 
airbase included in this program also plays an important role in anti- 
submarine warfare. It will be able to defeat a submarine threat in 
the places where a submarine threat can most easily be defeated: In 
the shipyards where they are built, at the submarine bases and along- 
side their tenders, in the waters where they train, and in their routes 
to the high seas. 

The third feature of this shipbuilding bill features striking power: 
4 additional nuclear-powered submarines (3 of them guided missile 
submarines) plus 3 converted guided missile cruisers, 

The nuclear-powered missile submarine introduced a new and lethal 
weapons system. This system is not intended to replace but merely to 
supplement, diversify, and disperse our major deterrence capability, 
improving its independence of foreign soil and exploiting the sover- 
eign seas, which we command, to bring a potent and hard-to-detect- 
and defeat weapons system upon a paea ey enemy. 

Air-sea power—antisubmarine warfare power—striking power: 
These are the main features of this shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram. . Kach of these represents progress in naval science—superior 
ships, improved equipment, new designs and modern techniques—to 
deter or to fight today’s or tomorrow's war rather than yesterday’s. 

In conclusion, we have given this shipbuilding program detailed 
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consideration and assessed all factors. The Navy appreciates that 
our national defenses must not upset the economic vitality of our 
country. We also appreciate the extremely high cost of modern 
arms—that a World War IT 5-inch shell cost only a hundred dollars 
whereas a single Terrier missile today costs some $62,000; that a 
fighter plane in World War II cost $120,000 and a modern supersonic 
fighter costs 10 times that much; that a World War II submarine cost 
$5 million whereas a nuclear-powered submarine today coscs about 
$45 million. 

With such costs, the Navy recognizes that proper balance between 
readiness and modernity must be reached. It is for this reason that 
we favor a year-by-year program in reaching the all nuclear-powered, 
jet-atomic Navy of tomorrow. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee, if you will look on your desk you 
will find a summary of the fiscal 1958 shipbuilding and conversion 
program and also you will find a summary of the current shipbuilding 
program. 

I had the Navy Department to get up this information because I 
consider it vital for the members of the committee to be conversant 
with it, so you will know exactly what is going on. 

I may say at the outset it is our responsibility to know all about 
the ships. We years ago gave enough tonnage to authorize these 
ships without any specific legislation dealing with it right now. But 
we must not lose control of the knowledge of the shipbuilding 
program. 

Now, in view of that, Mr. Secretary, I would like for you to take this 
chart and tell us something about the 58 ships that are now being 
built. 

Now, I may make this statement, members of the committee. The 
building of these ships have already been appropriated for. There 
are some $3,900 million appropriated to take care of the construction 
of these 58 ships. Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct for the cost of the Navy’s current 
construction and conversion programs including vessels and craft 
authorized but not yet awarded or assigned but exclusive of MSTS 
vessels being built by MARAD. Mr. Vinson, there are some 124 
ships I believe under construction, some of which have not been 
awarded as yet, and of that number 58 are the major combatant ships. 
In addition, there are 853 small craft and thirty-one conversions of 
existing vessels. 

The CHatrman. Now 

Secretary Gares. And their cost is around $4 billion. 

The Carman. Now, when you use the word “awarded,” you 
mean making a contract with a private individual or private ship- 
building company ? 

Secretary Gates. Private or naval shipyard. 

The Cuamman. When you use the word “assigned,” you mean you 
are getting it to a navy yard. 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. The committee can understand as 
we ee along. HC ye ; 

ow, tell us something about the shipbuilding program that is 
underway now. 
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Secretary Gates. Well, sir—you mean the program we are request- 

ing in the 1958 budget ? 

he CHarRMAN. The one you are building now. My chart shows 

we are building some 58 ships. We are building the nuclear-powered, 
guided missile cruiser, 1. ; 

We are building in the Forrestal class, 4. Put down in which yards 
they are being built. Because under the law 50 percent of it must 
be done in private yards and 50 percent of it must be done in industrial 
yards. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr, Chairman. ; 

The Cuamman. Now, when will be finish the Forrestal class air- 
craft carriers? When will they be finished ? 

Secretary Gares. We have built two that are now in commission, 
the Forrestal and Saratoga, sir. We have 4 more under construc- 
tion and 1 requested in this program. The four now under con- 
struction will be finished in 1960. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Garns. Approximately 1960. 

The Cuamman. That gives the information about that. 

Now, take the nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser. 

Secretary Gates. We are building one nuclear-powered guided mis- 
sile cruiser, sir, and are not requesting one this year. We had that 
authorized last year. And that will be finished in 1960, also. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that is a brandnew cruiser from keel up? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, did not you have in mind a great many years 
back or a few years back to convert the old battleship Kentucky into a 
missile cruiser ? 

Secretary Garters. I prefer to have Admiral Burke answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we did. 

First, the Kentucky was about 73 percent completed. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. When it was stopped, when the construction was 
stopped. At first it was decided that we would just hold that ship 
ms perhaps complete her as a battleship. Later on it was decided 
that we had better hold her and perhaps complete her as a guided 
missile ship, when we knew more about guided missiles. 

We have made many studies on the Aentucky. She is in pretty 
good shape. Her machinery is in place. Her piping is not connected. 

fajor portions of her are dehumidified. Of course, there is some 
deterioration that takes place which is due to natural causes regard- 
less of preventive measures taken to keep her up. 

The CuatrMan, Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Some of her material has been taken and used for 
other ships, that is some of her equipment. 

We made a study last year on completing her as a guided missile 
ship. 

It now looks as if it would not be as economical to complete her as 
a guided-missile ship as it would be to convert cruisers or even to 
build a ship from the keel up. 

The Crairman. All right. So you can’t use, then, the Kentucky 
as a guided-missile ship ? 
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Admiral Burke. We could use her, sir, but it would cost more 
money. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How much have we already spent on the Ken- 
tuck y? 

Admiral Burke. About $153 million, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And it is about 70-odd percent—— 

Admiral Burke. Excuse me. That is not the right figure. It 
would cost $153 million to complete her as a guided-missile ship. 

The Cuatrman. How much have we spent on her? 

Admiral Burxs. It is about $40 million. 

The CuHatrman. We spent about $40 million ? 

Admiral Burkes. $40 million; yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. And we laid it down about 7 or 8, 10 years ago, 
did we not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it was about 75 percent completed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; 73 percent. 

The Cuarmman. Now, where is the Aentucky today? What yard? 

Admiral Burke. The Aentucky is in Norfolk yard, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you propose to do nothing with the Kentucky 
and just let it stay down there. You spent $40 million on it. It has 
been standing there for the last 10 years. And you are not even 
finishing it. You are just letting it stay down there; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. At the end of the war it would have 
cost quite a bit to complete her and now it looks as if it would cost 
more to complete her as another type of ship, such as a guided missile 
ship, than she would be worth. 

The Cuarrman. It looks like we are going to lose that $40 million 
on the Kentucky, except scrap her. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It is still possible that we could use her 
as a guided missile platform in a few yards but it would not be 
economical to do so. 

The Cuamman. Now, we had other ships in that class, did we not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we had a couple of submarines. 

The Cuatrman. All right, how many more ships are in the same 
class as the Kentucky? 

Admiral Burke. There remains 10 ships in the same class as the 
Kentucky, wpon which final action is still pee These are: 

1. Kentucky (BB-66): This ship is at Norfolk Naval Shipyard in 

caretaker status. It will be added to list of ships upon which au- 
thority is being peer for disposal. 

2. Hawaii (Cc B-3): A decision is being formulated as to the dis- 
position and a recommendation will be made at an early date. Pres- 
ently she is at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard and is dehumidified 
similar to reserve fleet ships. 

3. Seaman (DD-791): Programmed for completion in fiscal year 
1959 shipbuilding and conversion program as an ocean escort (DDE) 
It is at Bremerton, Wash. 

4. Lansdale (DD-766) and 5. Seymour D. Owens (DD-767): The 
Lansdale is located at Suisun Bay, Calif., and the Qarens at Long 
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Beach Naval Shipyard, both in caretaker status. Decision was made 
to dispose of them and authority is being requested. 

6. Unicorn (SS-437) and 7. Walrus (SS-436): These two sub- 
marines are at the sub base New London, Conn., in caretaker status. 
Decision was made to dispose of them and authority is being re- 
quested. 

8. Z'urbot (SS-427): This submarine is being used by BUSHIPS 
at the Engineering Experimental Station, Annapolis, Md., for test 
of sound isolation and shock mounting of machinery. 

9. Ulua (SS-428): This submarine is being used by BUORD for 
underwater explosive tests under the cognizance of the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard Explosion Research Division. This was authorized by the 
act of October 12, 1951 (Public Law 173, 82d Cong.). 

10. Lancetfish (SS-296): This submarine has been placed on the 
disposal list and authority is being requested to dispose of her. It 
is at the sub base, New London, Conn. 

The Cuatrman,. Put it this way, Admiral, so the committee can 
understand it. All ships that were over 25 percent 

Admiral Burke. Were retained. 

The Cuarmman. Were retained ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, there are some 13 of them; were there not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And all under 25 percent were scrapped ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. That is all ships under 20 
percent completed on March 1, 1956, to be exact sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I would like to know—it has been a long time 
since I have gone over all this, but I would like to know—the country 
would like to know and I hope the committee will like to know—what 
have you done with these 13 ships where we have spent this large 
amount, that is over 25 percent, and at the same time going out and 
building new ships? 

Admiral Burks. A good deal of the equipment of the older ships 
has been used. The designs on most of these ships are no longer suit- 
able. I mean if we were to build a ship that was designed 15 years 
ago, it would be a ship that is 15 years old—that is, 1 mean the design 
would be 15 years old and there are a lot of improvements in ships. 

The Cuarrman. The hull would be the same. 

Admiral Burke. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. The hull would be the same, even though it was 
designed 15 years ago. You don’t make much change in the hulls of 
ships; do you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we make quite a bit of change in the hulls 
of destroyers. 

The Cuairman. Briefly, tell the committee how much money we 
have on those 13 ships that are standing anywhere from 25 to 75 
percent complete ? 

Admiral Burke. In the Seaman 








The CuatrmMan. The total amount. What is the total amount we 
have invested ? 

Admiral Burke. The total amount invested right here. 

Admiral Mumma. We could furnish that to the committee. 

Admiral Burke. We can furnish that to the committee. 








| 
| 
| 
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The Cuamman. Approximately, It is running through my mind 
a little over $100 million. 

Admiral Burxe. I think about $100 million is about right. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Admiral Burxe. I think so. 

The Cuamman. Then, the committee can understand 

Mr, Kirpay. Isn’t that properly chargeable to the war ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, too? What is 
the use of keeping those ships there in drydock and uncompleted and 
letting them get moldy ? 

Admiral Burke. Well 

Mr, Brooxs. Wouldn’t it be better to salvage them and get what 
you can ? 

Admiral Burke. In most of the ships that is true, sir. There area 
couple of ships that we could still keep. Such as the Seaman here, a 
destroyer, would still be a very useful ship, even though she is of old 
design. There are other ships like the Lansdale and Owens, two other 
destroyers, in which the bows have been used and various parts of 
their equipment have been used and they would not be worthwhile 
completing sir. It would be just as cheap to build a new ship. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Admiral, I think this. I don’t want to be 
critical, but I do think some plan should be worked out by the Depart- 
ment to do something about those 13 ships that are hanging on the 
ways down there. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Work out—if you can use them, use them. As Mr. 
Kilday said, why it properly could be charged to the war. But it 
doesn’t make a good picture when on the other hand we are coming 
in all the time and ‘deka for new ships. Let’s either build them up 
or get rid of them. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have—— 

The Cuarrman. So try to work out something and bring it up here 
for the committee to consider. 

Now, take your destroyers 

Mr. Kirpay. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many tons is the Kentucky? 

Admiral Burke. It is about 45,000 tons, I think, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. And your new guided-missile ship, what size will it be? 

Admiral Burke. About 14,000, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. So your present concept of the guided-missile ship is 
far different than the old battleship Kentucky? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is a guided-missile cruiser, I gave 
you the tonnage for. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser 

Mr. Gusser. When you were speaking of the Kentucky, Admiral, 
you said it could be completed as a guided-missile platform. Did you 
mean by that a regular guided-missile ship ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. What is the meaning of that term? 

Admiral Burke. Well, what we meant by that was if we would want 
to complete her with two Talos twin launchers and then a fleet ballis- 
tic launcher, the Polaris launcher 
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Mr. Gusser. Didn’t you also say, Admiral, that to complete it would 
probably cost more than building a new ship from the keel up? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it would cost $153 million to complete her 
as a guided-missile ship. 

Mr. Gusser. And the only advantage would be that you would goin 
a little time in the event of an emergency. 

Admiral Burke. You wouldn’t sewatty gain very much time, either, 
sir, because it would take about 40 months to complete her. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think this. I think-—the Department can’t 
be criticized about these ships not being finished because as pointed out 
you have to charge it against the war. The war stopped and the build- 
ing had to stop. It was probably the proper thing todo. But some- 
thing should be done to wind them up. 

Adusival Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And the Department should work up something 
to do with these 13 ships and not have them hanging around and 
taking up spaces in these yards. Because we have a healthy building 
program and if we probably could get rid of these 13 ships we could 
put more work into some of these yards. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. We would like to. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman? What do 
you think would be the best thing to do with the Kentucky, cut it up 
for scrap ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And dispose of the machinery ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. A good deal of the machinery could be 
used as spare parts. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you do that ? 

Admiral Burke. We would like to do what the chairman suggests 
and submit our study on the whole—on all of the ships that were 
uncompleted during the war. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything to prevent you from cutting up the 
Kentucky now and saving that money? 

Admiral Burke. The bis value we would get out of that is the 
cost of her annual maintenance, which is not great, but is still some 
money. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, is there anything to prevent you doing that? 

Admiral Burke. We have to have authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. What, from this committee ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To dispose of that or any of these other ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t touch it without authorization from this 
committee ¢ 

Admiral Burks. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I move that they be given—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. You are going too fast. 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I want 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait a second. I have the floor now. I have 
been sitting here a good while. It has been there for about 10 years. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Rivers. Seven years anyway. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And the rest of them. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It is time we are doing something. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we don’t do anything with them, let them 
bring a proposal up here and let’s act on it and quit this talking. I 
know we have discussed this ship at least a half dozen times in the 
last 4 or 5 years. I think it is crazy to keep talking about it. 

The Cuamman. We have the new Secretary and, of course, he will 
want to be making a fine record and hunting 

Mr. RIvers. That i is a good way to start. We will save $150 million. 
It is a good way to start. Just wait a minute. They would like to 
do it. So don’t let’s talk about this thing and quit this foolishness 
of just talking about it. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooks. I think we have a good chief of staff there, too, that 
is Chief of Naval Operations, and he speaks from experience. 

How much money are we putting out, though, in maintaining 
those ships? 

Admiral Burke. It is about $75,000 a year for the Kentucky. The 
total is probably around $100,000 a year. 

Mr. Brooxs Well, no use to keep on putting that out unless you are 
protecting some investment. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that these ships have 
served a purpose? Ever since the conclusion of World War II we 
have been on the verge we will say of a world war III, and in the 
event of action those ships could have been completed and taken their 
place with the fleet. 

Admiral Burke. It was a very wise thing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. To hold those ships. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuaran. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Just a minute. Let Admiral Burke answer my 
question, 

Admiral Burke. It was a very wise thing to hold those ships in 
their status quo. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. At the time it was done. Because they could have 
been completed. They would have been very useful. But they have 
now reached the stage where we think it is probable that most of 
the ships in that category should now be scrapped, and their ma- 
chinery turned over into spare parts. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, this decision that you have just announced 
has been forced upon you because of the advent of the nuclear age; 
is that not. true? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, new equipment, new electronic equip- 
ment, new 























Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 
Admiral Burke. The missiles come in. 
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Mr. VAn Zanpr. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. And also better machinery. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Gavrx. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Secretary of the Navy 
be instructed to submit a report to the committee within a reasonable 
time as to what disposition they expect to make of these ships. 

The Cyaan. Well, I don’t think we want to put it in that form, 
if I may suggest to my good friend from Pennsylvania. They will do 
it. They will look into the matter. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. We ought to set a time limit on it. It has been 10 
years now. 

Mr. Brooxs. The chairman has a good idea on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the next one—members of the committee, 
let’s get some information about the 14 destroyers we are building 
now. 

Now members, bear in mind that all the money has been appropri- 
ated. These ships cost $3,900 million. If you want to know anything 
about them, now is a good time to find out. 

Now, what about the 14 destroyers that are being built? 

Secretary Gares. I believe the details, Mr. Chairman, on those sub- 
marines would be classified. 

The Cuatrman. No, I mean the destroyers. 

Secretary Gates. Some information on the destroyers would be 
classified 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Secretary Gates. But they are missile submarines. 

The Caarrman, All right—— 

Secretary Gates. The 14 destroyers referred to by the chairman 
were in the 1956 and prior years’ programs. These destroyers are the 
last destroyers being built without guided missiles. They will be 
excellent ships. They have the latest antisubmarine warfare weapon 
systems, modern antiaircraft gun and control systems, and the latest 
electronic devices. Two of these, the Manley and the Davis have been 
commissioned since January 1, 1957. In addition, there are eight 
guided missile destroyers in the fiscal year 1957 program. Contracts 
for these destroyers will be awarded in the next few days. These 
destroyers will incorporate all technological advances in antisubma- 
rine warfare and air defense including guided missiles. 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Mr. Smarr. He says they are missile destroyers. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

That is classified. Escort vessels. Now, we are building 13 escort 
vessels, Tell the committee what an escort vessel is? 

Secretary Gares. An escort vessel, Mr. Chairman, is smaller than 
a destroyer and is primarily designed for antisubmarine warfare. 
The CuairMan. Approximately when will these 13 ships join the 

eet ! 

Secretary Gates. The last one should join the fleet in 1959. 

The Cuarrman. How long has this 50-ship construction program 
been underway? How many years? 
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Secretary Gates. The program we have charts on, Mr. Chairman, 
runs from 1952, and we could give you figures cumulatively each year. 
It. i including this year’s requested appropriation, about $8,800 
million. 

The CHarman. Then it will be finished by 1958 or 1959? 

Mr. Hess. 1961. 

Secretary Gates. No, a little later than that for a few ships, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuareman. A little later. 

Secretary Garters. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, the guided-missile frigates. 

Secretary Gates. The guided-missile frigate is another destroyer- 
type ship, larger than a destroyer, for antisubmarine warfare, for 
antiaircraft protection of task forces, and for offensive missions. 

The Cuarrman. Is your progress 

Secretary Gares. Mr. Chairman, these are operational questions. 

The Cuatrman, Let either one of the admirals answer the question, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral Burxe. These—may I? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Admiral Burxe. These frigates were designed as the result of war 
experience and due to the North Atlantic—they are bigger ships than 
destroyers, they have better bows and have much better sea-keeping 
qualities. They have very fine engineering plants in them. They 
have a battery of missiles aft, which gives them a tremendous anti- 
aircraft defensive capability. They can knock down aircraft with 
good regularity. They are excellent. 

They also have the latest antisubmarine equipment on them. So 
they have the combination of being able to steam at high speed in 
rough séas, in being able to detect and kill submarines, in being able 
to detect and kill aircraft, and of course, they also have the regular 
offensive missions. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

When will the last one join the fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. The last one will join the fleet about 1960, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many are in the fleet now? 

_ Admiral Burxe. There are no guided-missile frigates in the fleet, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. None of these 10 have joined the fleet yet? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. When will the first one join the fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. The first one will join the fleet in 1959, sir. 

The Cuamman. 1959. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And then from 1959 to 1961, during the next 2 
years, the remainder will join the fleet ? 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I inquire, Mr. Chairman, what the tonnage of 
those guided-missile frigates is? 

Admiral Burke. It is about 5,000 tons, sir, a little less—4,500 tons, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 4,500. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ravers. Would they look more like a small cruiser 

Admiral Burks, Sir? \ 

Mr. Rivers. Would it look more like a small cruiser 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they look like a cruiser. They have tre- 
meitdous power of course, 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the rockets, 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. ; ; ss 

Their battery consists of guided missiles aft, and two 5-inch 54's 
forward. : 

The Cuatrman, Members of the committee, I regret very much it 
is going to be necessary to interrupt this hearing because our colleagues 
in the minority have a caucus—— 

Mr. Brooks. A conference, 

The Cuamman. A conference this morning at 11 o’clock. And in 
deference to the fact that each one will want to attend, I will have to 
ask the Secretary and the two admirals to come back in the morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, why not take a poll of the minority, 
and see how many have to attend the conference ? 

I will not. This is very important to me. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Without objection. 

The Cuarrman. Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. What was the result of that poll? [Laughter. ] 

The Cuamman. Now, let’s get back on the business now, This is 
very inpartant. Now, tell us about the nuclear-powered submarine. 
We are building seven. 

Secretary Garrs. We have 15, I believe it is, Mr. Chairman, in- 
cluding the 2, the Vauté7us in commission and the Seawolf to be com- 
missioned this week, 13 more under construction or in the program 
up to this year. This year we are requesting 4 additional, which will 
make a total of 19 nuclear-powered submarines, 

The Cuarrman. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Secretary, your 
table here only shows you are building seven ? 

Secretary Gares. Well, I was talking about the total program, Mr. 
Chairman-—— 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Secretary Gates, From the beginning. ‘The seven on your list are 
attack submarines and include the Seawolf to be commissioned this 
Saturday. In addition there are the Nautilus (completed), 1 guided 
missile nuclear submarine building, 1 radar picket nuclear submarine, 
and 5 nuclear attack submarines, contracts for which will be awarded 
or assigned this week. 

Secretary Garrs. We have 15 authorized; 5 of them have not been 
awarded yet, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Then the program for nuclear-powered submarines under way 
today, authorized and appropriated for, is 15% , 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Fifteen. 

Secretary Gates. One in commission, one to be commissioned soon 
— a oe nt 
e CHairMAN. Have contracts been made and ships bee i 
to the different yards, of these 15? eee 
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Secretary Gates. All of them, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, can you briefly tell the committee where you 
are building these 15? 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. What industrial yards, first? 

Secretary Gates. Well, Electric Boat Co. division of General 
Dynamics at New London; the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard ; the Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard; Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co.; and Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 

They are the principal builders of these submarines to date. 

The Cuamman. And the Department is satisfied with the progress 
that is being made ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, when will these 15 be in the fleet? In 1965? 

Secretary Gates. 1961. 

The CHarrman. 1961. 

Secretary Gates. Approximately, sir, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Good. Now, the next is radar picket submarine. 

Now, tell the committee what type of ship that is, and what its 
military mission is. 

Secretary Gates. This radar picket submarine is the largest of the 
nuclear-powered submarines authorized to date. Its purpose is to 
act as a radar detection and air-control ship in conjunction with other 
fleet operations. It will be able to take an advance position with the 
greatest probability of remaining undetected. In addition this sub- 
marine will be able to control guided missiles fired from other sub- 
marines or surface ships and will have a submarine attack capability 
as well as an antisubmarine capability. 

The Cuarrman. And you are satisfied -—— 

The Cuarrman. How many types of that ship is now in the fleet ? 

Secretary Garters. This will be the first one with nuclear power. 
There are 11 conventionally powered radar picket submarines in the 
fleet today. 

Secretary Gates. This is the first one with nuclear power, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuamman. This is the first one. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You haven’t any ship comparable to this in the 
Navy today. 

Secretary Gates. We have fleet submarines on this mission, but we 
have no ship of this design with nuclear power. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Now, take your next one, guided-missile submarine. Anything 
secret about that you can’t make known in open session ? 

Secretary Gatrs. Admiral Mumma can talk to that, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Admiral Mumma? 

Admiral Mumma. Those two submarines are conventionally pow- 
ered submarines, sir, that were stopped halfway through their con- 
struction period and converted during the process of construction to 
carry guided missiles. Those are the Growler and the Grayback. con- 
verted to advanced capability Regulus missile-carrying conventional 
submarines. 

The Cuamman. Are you satisfied with the progress you are making 
in the construction of those two ships? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. When will they join the fleet ? 

Admiral Mumma. They will join the fleet in 1958, sir, next year. 

The Cuatrman. Then the next one is the nuclear-powered guided- 
missile submarine. 

_ Mr. Rivers, Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question about the 
Seawolf ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you gotten the Seavolf to working satisfactorily ? 

Admiral Mumma. You want me to direct the reply to that, sir? 

Secretary Gates. All right. 

Admiral Mumma. She is working satisfactorily, is a good way of 
putting it. We are not completely happy because she still has some 
defects in her system. But I would say that her performance is 
good. She is the second best submarine in the world today, we 
think. 

Mr. Rrvers. Is it because of faulty design or some other fault? 

Admiral Mumma. No; it was a metallurgical problem funda- 
mentally. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not such that it will be abandoned or become 
too expensive to operate ? 

Admiral Mumma. We don’t think we would ever think of aban- 
doning the ship. We might make some design changes in it, but we 
wouldn’t want to abandon the ship. 

Mr. Rivers. But you will ultimately use the Seawolf? 

Admiral Mumma. We certainly plan to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuHamman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, I notice here a eemeet  phe radar picket 
submarine and a nuclear-powered guided missile submarine. 

Are they included in the 15 or are they in addition to the 15? 

Admiral Burxer. They are included. 

Mr. Hess. They are included in the 15. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarman. Now 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

Now, can you use these guided-missile submarines as antisubmarine 
ships or antisubmarine warfare? 

Mr. Garters. Let Admiral Burke take that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Submarines all have multiple func- 
tions. Although the primary purpose of a guided-missile submarine 
is to launch guided missiles, it has two—the secondary purpose is as 
an antisubmarine submarine. 

Now, it has good sonar equipment, and torpedoes and antisubma- 
rine weapons aboard here. And then they also have the normal 
torpedo tubes of a submarine so it is good for antishipping and, of 
course, it is good for reconnaissance and other things. 

All submarines can do all things except launch guided missiles for 
which a specially configured or modified submarine is required. How- 
ever, a guided-missile submarine can do everything that an attack 
submarine can do, but not quite as well as a submarine that is designed 
solely for attack. 

Mr. Rivers. It may be employed for antisubmarine work. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it may be employed for antisubmarine 
work. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bates: 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, are you using sodium on any of the new sub- 
marines or are they like the Nawtilus, using water. 

Admiral Burke. They are all using high-pressure water, except for 
the Seawolf. The Seawolf is the only one that has a metal coolant. 

Mr. Bares. You don’t intend from your present knowledge to 
develop any others along that line / 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; the metallurgical problems are probably 
too great to overcome. 

r. Bates. Do we have any guided-missile submarines today ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; we have 2 guided-missile submarines in 
the fleet now and, of course, we have these 2 others that are conven- 
tional-powered submarines that are being built. 

Mr, Bates. Were those conversions? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; those were conversions, 

The Cuarman. Now, I see from your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you say you have 124 naval vessels in the current building program 
which are classified as combatant ships; that is correct, is it/ 

Secretary Gates, That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The auxiliaries 
and service craft included in the 12+ are not, strictly speaking, com- 
batant but are fleet naval vessels. 

The CHarrman. In addition thereto, you are building 654 small 
boats and small landing craft which vary in tonnage up to about 30 
tons, and in addition to that 199 small landing craft, making a total 
shipbuilding program underway, for which money has been appro- 
priated, of 853 boats all told; is that correct / 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, is the Department satisfied with the prog- 
ress you are making in this enormous shipbuilding program ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, we are, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you been satisfied with your contracts which 
you have been making with private industry ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Craraman. Have you ever drawn a comparison between the 
industrial yards and the shipyards as to the construction of similar- 


oa 
retary Gates. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships could discuss that in detail. 

The Cxuarmman. Admiral, what have you to say about that? 

Is it cheaper to build in industrial yards or cheaper to build in Navy 
yards? 

Admiral Mumma. All things considered, sir, if you take into ac- 
count such items as profit, taxes, amortization of plant account, it is 
obviously cheaper to build in a naval shipyard because you don’t pay 
those items. The naval shipyard is there—— 

The Carman. You have to pay those items. 

If those items were taken in consideration, how would it correspond 
with the price in an industrial yard ? 

Admiral Mumma. We think that our efficiency and the efficiency of 
the private shipyards of the country are at just about a standoff. ~ 
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The Cuamman. Just about even. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is absolutely essential to have strong industrial 
yards as well as weil-qualified Navy yards. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimrman. Because both play an important role im the pre- 
paredness and in the national defense overall scheme. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, may I ask a question, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. You talk about the profit. What percentage do you 
write off for the profit, by comparing these two institutions # 

Admiral Mumma. We use the same percent profit that we normally 
get in our commercial contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Admiral Mumma. That varies between 7 and 10 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. 7 and 10 percent? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me ask you this, Admiral. We are told that 
the condition of the private shipbuilding industry has improved in the 
last recent years; is that right 

Admiral Mumma. That is right, particularly in the construction of 
tankers. 

Mr. Rivers. Particularly in the construction of tankers, and other 
merchantmen, but primarily tankers. 

Admiral Mumma. Primarily; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, here is my question. 

As a result of that improvement in the overall healthy condition of 
the private American shipbuilding program, does that give the tend- 
ency to whom you award these contracts a backlog which may in effect 
militate against some of your naval shipyards? 

Admital Mumma. I don’t believe so, because the capability of our 
shipbuilding industry is far from taxed even with the new tanker 


pees 
nen Would it delay the construction of any of your naval 
ar 
. Admiral Mumma. No, sir. Because we have fortunately priority on 
steel and the commercial work comes after our work. 

Mr, Rivers. I see. 

Would you state for the record the most economically operated 
shipyard in the Nation? And don’t laugh when I ask you that 
question. . 

Mr. Harpy. The Norfolk Yard. 

Mr. Kirpay. I wouldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Rivers. Keep still. I want that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. I would say that is not good information on the 
off year. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. ff I do say so, I want an answer to my question. 

Mr. Gavin. He is rather reluctant to answer it, because it would 
be the Philadelphia Naval Yard. 

The Cuarrman. We are all proud of our Navy yards. 

Admiral Momma, They all do different kinds of work. 
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Mr. Rivers. You just wait a second. 

Admiral Mumma. To attempt to answer your question honestly, 
Mr. Rivers, they all do different kinds of work. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Admiral Mumma. And an exact comparison is extremely difficult. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you. That is a good answer. | Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Admiral, what provision is made to decentralize the 
building of nuclear submarines throughout the country 4 

Are we going to concentrate it all in one section of the country or 
is any effort being made, for its own protection, to spread it through- 
out the country / 

Secretary Gares. Is your question to me, sir, or to the Admiral? 

Mr. Miter. I will ask it of you, and let him answer it if he 
wants to. 

Secretary Gares. He can elaborate on it; Mr. Miller. But we have 
put the Mare Island Shipyard into the capability of building these 
submarines. Also, on competitive building, the Ingalls Shipyard in 
the South has gotten into the business. So we are distributed, and 
diversified from Portsmouth to New London to Ingalls to Mare 
Island. 

Newport News has one? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. Newport News Shipbuilding Co. So I wouldn't 
say there was any concentration either geographically or any other 
way in the capability. 

Mr. Miner. Is there anything going to be done to build up the 
shipbuilding capacity and facilities on the Pacific coast, or are we 
still going to be sort of the brother-in-law of the Navy ¢ 

Secretary Gates. You want to take that one / 

Admiral Mumma. I will take a try at it, sir. 

. We have always attempted to diversify owr program geographi- 
cally. As you may know in some years it has been necessary. to allo+ 
cate certain work by geographical area. That was done 2. years: ago 
in connection with some DE’s, at which time Puget Sound Bridge & 
Dredge, got.2 and Bethlehem in San Francisco got 2. 

But in more recent, years, we have been able to open the competi- 
tion up nationwide, and fortunately the western builders have beén 
able to compete on a national basis. 

It has not been necessary to depart from the pure competitive fall 
of the cards in the allocation of ships. So we find that in last year’s 
program Puget Sound Bridge & Dredge bid competitively at Seattle 
and got two destroyers. 

There are no private submarine building yards on the west coast 
that have bid actually competitively so far. But in the smaller ships, 
such as the auxiliary i craft, mine craft, and in the destroyers 
and destroyer leader types, the competition has been’ excellent. 

The Cuatrrman. Now 








Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrmay. Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gusser. Isnt it true, Admiral, that sometimes a sudden, new 
building program to a shipyard could work as a disadvantage in, that 
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it will require a certain type of labor which will be in short suppply at 
one particular phase of the building program, and then it will be 
followed by a surplus of that same type of labor, and isn’t it also true 
that in some cases a continuing repair program plus incidental new 
construction serves the purposes of a particular yard better than a lot 
of new construction all at once? 

Admiral Mumma. That is particularly true in naval shipyards, be- 
cause fundamentally in case of national emergency we want the capac- 
ity of the naval shipyards primarily to do battle damage repair. 

So we need to have a certain layer of repair capability in all the 
naval shipyards. So we don’t want to get any too saturated with new 
construction because of this humping, and hollowing of the various 
workloads through each shop as the work builds up and falls off. 

Now, in private yards it is true also that a shipyard getting into 
the business who has not been in business before has a high overhead 
charge, that if they had repetitive work it would reduce their cost, 
and usually you find that a yard that does get in competitively wants 
to stay in competitively so that they can keep those costs down. 

Mr. Gupser. Well, does San Francisco Naval Shipyard and Mare 
Island—they are very important repair bases; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, does the west coast still get a price differential ? 

Admiral Mumma. Not in Navy work. They never have, sir. That 
is only in the Maritime, that that 6 percent differential applies. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Hess. May I ask a question here? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Either Admiral Burke or Admiral Mumma. I think it 
might be well if the record showed the amount of tonnage that the 
Navy has on hand right now in order to build ships. 

Admiral Mumma. It is approximately 1,300,000 tons. 

Mr. Hess. And for what type of ships, Admiral? 

Admiral Mumma. That is in the categories known as war ships. 
The total amount—I have the figure here, sir—including all types of 
ships approximates 1,400,000. 

Mr. Hess. And when was that legislation passed ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. It has been passed in various—— 

Secretary Gates. The Vinson-Trammell of 1934 was the initial act. 

Admiral Mumma. Was the original legislation and then there have 
been consistent amendments through the years. 

Mr. Hess. When was the last amendment? 

Admiral Mumma. In 1951, sir. 

Mr. Hess. 1951? 

Admiral Mumma. Oh, in 1954, we had additional tonnage. 

Mr. Hess. 1954. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. So that from 1954 on up to date, you are operating with- 
out the necessity of legislation from this committee, 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess, To authorize the construction of combatant ships. 
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Admiral Moma. That is correct, Mr. Hess. 

Secretary Garss. Right: 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask a question that follows pretty much. 
This tonnage is being built in accordance with the program you pre- 
sented to the committee several years ago. 

Secretary Garxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Brooks. And is—now, are there any things in recent develop- 
ments that caused you to make a change in the construction program of 
the Navy ? 

For instance, in the construction of Russian submarines, is there any- 
thing that has caused you to make a change in your program ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Brooks. 

I mean this must be evaluated every year and this is why this pro- 
gram features antisubmarine warfare perhaps to a greater extent. 
All of these programs are a series of sibery and other kind of com- 
promises. 

Mr. Brooks. And also—— 

Secretary Gates. And are reviewed all the time. 

Mr. Brooks. I would think that your guided-missile development, 
too. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. On the part of Russia as well as the United States is 
making a change there in your program. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you balanced all of that in your mind. 
(Secretary Gates nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Is this program, then, that you present to us a suffi- 
cient program to do the job for the country ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Brooks, I could assure you that it is. The 
Chief of Naval Operations 

Mr. Brooks. You are hot a good Navy man unless you need more 
than you are asking for now. 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, instituted a study 
which took a long while to complete (I think about 6 months) by 
our senior people to review this whole program. This study was com- 
pleted and was reviewed about last summer. 

This looked at the long-range problems that we faced and modern- 
ized our thinking from a military point of view. This was very care- 
fully reviewed by all the civilian Secretaries as well. 

This program represents the best one that we could advance along 
those lines. 

Mr. Brooks. The best thinking in the Navy Department itself. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. This is the program which will do the job on the high 
seas. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. No more questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I notice in this summary or tabulation 
of different types of vessels now under consideration that we have 
been talking about a statement that there are 96 being built. or 
awarded or assigned but not yet under construction in the United 
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States yards, and then it says, “In addition there were 28 naval ves- 
sels authorized but not yet awarded.” 

Now, those 28 that we have funded in the new appropriation bill. 

Secretary Gares. I didn’t hear the last sentence, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Are those 28 that are not yet awarded or assigned— 
are the funds already in hand for them or are they yet to be appro- 
priated for? 

Secretary Garres. Admiral Mumma will answer that specifically. I 
am under the impression we have done better than ever before in being 
up to date on awarding our contracts, and the 1957. program is almost 
completely awarded. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, according to this statement, here, it says, “28 ves- 
sels authorized but not yet awarded or assigned.” 

Admiral Mumma. I ean speak in detail to those. This was a tabu- 
lation as of January 1, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Have they all been awarded or assigned now ? 

Admiral Mumma. Since January 1, we have awarded 5 subma- 
rines—4 of them to private yards. Since then we have had bids on 
the guided-missile destroyers—8 of them, and those 8 are in hand at 
the present time, and should be awarded before March 31; in other 
words, in the next few days. 

In addition, there are some LCU’s, of which there are 13, and we 
expect them to be awarded in April or early May. There are two 
more YTB’s which we expect to award in May or June. 

So that that will clean up almost this entire list that you are speak- 
ing of, and they are all in the 1957 program. 

Mr. Harpy. All in the 1957 program. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, is there going to be—— 

The Cuarmman. Money has already been appropriated for them. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. I am just asking the followup question, 
whether there are going to be any new conversions or construction in 
the 1958 program. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. They are not included in this group we are talking 
about. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the next question is in looking over the conver- 
sions that are listed on this tabulation, it shows only one in the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard, and that is a CVA, which, as I believe, is about 
to leave there; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma, That is correct, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there any conversion work programed for the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard? 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Hardy, may I interrupt you? 

If you will take the first page, we are coming to next, that deals with 
what is going to be handed out after the appropriation bill this year. 
And I think your question will be more pertinent there. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. I am making this inquiry with respect to 
the 1957 program. 

The Cuatrman. Oh. 
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Mr. Harpy. Because I predicated it on the 28 that were not awarded 
as of January 1. 

Admiral Mumma. There is one ship in that program, a conversion, 
the EAG, sir, which has been delayed in going into Norfolk, but it is 
still going to Norfolk, sir. 

Mr. y. I am familiar with that one. 

That one, then, was awarded after January 1, that it was assigned 
after January 1, that EAG, because it doesn’t show on this list, at 
Jeast I couldn’t find it. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is in the 28, Mr. Hardy. That is in the 
group of 28. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is what I wanted to know. It was assigned, 
and then was withdrawn and now is awaiting something. 

Admiral Mumma. It has never been withdrawn. So it is consid- 
ered awarded, even though the actual arrival of the ship has been 
delayed due to a design change. 

Mr. Harpy. The ship has been in and then pulled out, I think. 

a Mumma. Yes, sir; but we didn’t change the award status 
at all. 

Mr. Harpy. I see. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, can’t we proceed now to the other 
portion ¢ 

The Caarrman. Members of the committee—— 

Mr. Mier. May I 
_ The Cuamman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Murr. What is this CVA for San Francisco Shipyard in the 
1958 program? Is that the Oriskany? 

dmiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. Why is it necessary ? 

Admiral Mumma. This was put in the program, Mr. Miller, pri- 
marily because it was a rather radical change in scope of that con- 
version, and we came before the Congress last year with a request 
to put an angled-deck conversion on that ship at a total cost of about 
$7 million. Since then we have reevaluated the desirability of com- 
pleting that job, as originally planned, and the scope has been in- 
creased to approximately $39 million, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Miter. She will take her place—— 

The CuarmrmaNn. Let’s turn to the first page. Now, what we have 
been talking about is the shipbuilding program from 1957 back. Now, 
we want to talk about the shipbuilding program—-we will classify it 
as the new shipbuilding program—that the President has asked for 
$1,506 million. 

Now, authorization is necessary. It is already in the budget and 
the Appropriations Committee will take it under consideration to 
make the money available. 

Now, the first one is nuclear-aircraft carrier, CVA, 75,700 tons. 

Now, that is the new aircraft carrier comparable to the Forrestal 
type, or is that going to be a larger or a smaller or a different type to 
the four that we are building under the Forrestal type? 

Secretary Gates. This will be a new ship, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. I know it is a new ship. 

Secretary Gates. It will be slightly larger in tonnage and in dimen- 
sions than the Forrestal class. 
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The Cramman. Then your program for this year calls for a nu- 
clear aircraft carrier. We have already spent some $20 million on re- 
search; have we not? 

Secretary Gares. Well, on hardware, also, sir. 

The Cuamman. What? 

Secretary Gates. Hardware as well as research. 

The Cuarrman. Hardware as well as research. 

Now, you are going before the appropriations committee and you 
are asking the money for this year ? 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The Cuatmrman. Now, what is the estimated cost of this ship? 

Secretary Gates. The total cost, sir, including the $22 million of 
last year, is estimated at $314 million. 

The Cuarrman. Then you are going to ask for $314 million less the 
$22 million. 

How much is that? 

Mr. Smart. $292 million. 

The CnHarrman. Now, is this going to be an industrial job or a 
Navy yard job? 

_ Secretary Gates. This will be an industrial—a private yard job, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. A private yard. 

Now, what private yards are in condition and have the drydocks 
sufficient to take care of this type of ship ? 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Mumma? 

The Cuarrman. Admiral—— 

Admiral Mumma. There are many yards—it depends upon the 
definition of current condition—able to take the ship, because almost 
all yards will require some additional facilities to do this job. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Mumma. Naval shipyards, private yards, or anyone. 

The Cuarrman. It doesn’t apply to the extent of building drydocks, 
though, does it? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir, 

The Cuamrman. Well, does it? 

Admiral Mumma, Newport News does not require an additional 
oe) nor does New York Ship, nor do a large number of naval 
shipyards. 

bs CuairMan, Now, then, you have Navy yards that are capable 
of handling this type of ship—industrial yards. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Now, you will call for competitive bids? 

Admiral Mumma. It is extremely difficult in a ship of this type, 
where it is the first of its type, for anyone to make a meaningful com- 
petitive bid, because—— 

The Cuamman. Then how will the contract be awarded? This is 
a large contract, a $300 million contract. Is it by competitive build- 
ing and negotiation ? 

Admiral Momma. There is hardly anyone who knows enough 
about it to do it competitively, sir. 

The Carman. All right. The $22 million is being used to draw 
the plans? 

Admiral Mumma. Most of the machinery that we have procured 
under this negotiation has been competitively procured. But the 
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whole ensemble is extremely difficult for anyone to take the risk of 
puiting themselves. either competitively in or out of business. with 


The CHARMAN. Well, is there much difference between this type 
and the Forrestal type? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, there is a considerable difference, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, isn’t the only difference the powerplant? 

Admiral Mumma. No, there is guided missiles and other complica- 
tions in this ship, too, sir. 

The Cuareman. All right. Then you have your hands full in 
being able to make a good contract, then 4 

Admiral Mumm. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Well, we expect a pretty good contract because 
this is $292 million that has to be spent on this ship. 

Admiral Mumma. The shipyard cost—— 

The Cuarrman. Then the country can understand this ship will 
go to some private yard ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. The shipyard cost would be less than half that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, when will that ship be readyto 
join the fleet? How many years will it take to build that ship? 

Admiral Mumma. She will be completed in 1961, sir. 

The CHarmman. Now, compare this ship with the conventional 
type ships of the Forrestal class. You couldn’t compare it. There 
is ho comparison, is there ? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, if you compare it from an operational 
point of view, I think Admiral Burke could give you a great deal 
of operational advantage in this ship. If you want to compare it 
from a physical point of view, the ship is about 9,000 tons larger. 
It has approximately —W ell, I can give the-—— 

The Cuarmman. Well, will it carry more airplanes / 

Admiral Mumma. It will carry more airplanes. 

The Cuamman. And carry the heaviest airplane that the Navy 
uses ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. It has better catapults and so forth. But I am 
afraid we are getting into an area where we are getting into classified 
information, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let us stop right there. 

Admiral Mumma. It might be better-—— 

The CuHairman, All right. When does this ship join the fleet? 

Secretary Gates. 1961. 

Admiral Mumma. 1961, sir, is your answer. 

The Cuatrman. Have you presented your case to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the money ? 

Admiral Mumma. Before the large DOD subcommittee, yes, sir, 
but not yet before the Navy panel. 

The Cuarrman. Now, take your next one—— 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question on that? 

The CuatrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. You are hopeful that the $314 million will build it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And what did the Forrestal cost? 

Secretary Gates. Approximately $200 million, Mr. Kilday. 
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Mr. Kizpay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cramman. The difference due to the powerplant, one being 
the conventional type and one being nuclear? Is that. the difference 
in the cost ? 

Secretary Gates. The difference is due to that. ‘The nuclear power- 
plant, the increased size and the addition of missiles. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. One other question. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hess. Sure. 

Mr. Kixpay. Isn’t a portion of that $314 million properly assigned 
to research and development actually ? 

Admiral Mumma. I could answer that. 

Secretary Gares. Admiral Mumma. 

Admiral Mumma. I don’t believe a high proportion of it, sir, be- 
cause the Atomic Energy Commission is financing the installation of 
the prototype at Arco, Idaho, where the tests of the research part 
are being done. So that this is—we are buying the reactor parts that 
go into the ship, but the AEC is buying the test. prototype. 

Mr. Kupay. Are they paying for it out of their funds? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ktipay. So that that is going to be that much more in addi- 
tion to the $314 million ? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, this, of course, makes that research—fun- 
damental research—information available to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for utilization across the country, countrywide, on nu- 
clear powerplants, is the reason they are imterested in doing this. 

Mr. Kimpay. But are they supplying the machinery, the power- 
plant itself, or are you paying for that, the physical property ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. They are supplying the test equipment, sir, at 
the site, including the machinery. 

The Cuarman, Mr. Hess—— 

Mr. Hess. Might we have at this point Mr. Secretary, the names of 
the six Forrestal-type carriers ? 

Secretary Garns. Yes, sir. 

Forrestal, Saratoga, Ranger, Independence, Constellation, and 
Kitty Hawk. 

Mr. Hess. And there is no name for the one authorized ¢ 

Secretary Gates. No; there is not, Mr. Hess. 

The Caairman. The committee had the privilege of suggesting the 
last name, just to call it off, the Kitty Hawk. 

Secretary Gates. I ddin’t give those in correct order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuairman. What did you say? 

Secretary Gates. I did not give those in correct order, but those 
are the names. 

The Cuamman. Anyhow, when—lI hope the committee will be able 
to find a suitable name to suggest to the Department. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We suggested the name of Vinson, but he wouldn’t 
go along. [Laughter. | 

The Cuamman. By the time this ship gets through. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman, for fear that a misunderstanding 
may develop as a result of your reply to my colleague from Texas, 
Mr. Kilday, is this not true, that the AEC is covering the cost of the 
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experimental reactors, only, but the reactors that will be installed in 
the new nuclear carrier will be bought and paid for out of this $300- 
some million that has been appropriated ¢ 

Secretary Garxs. That is correct. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanor. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, this will be the first nuclear aircraft 
carrier. This is the first one, isn’t it? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say this for the members of the com- 
mittee. I have been studying this. Because the effort is being made 
to have a Navy that is a nuclear-powered Navy, and guided missiles. 
While we all believe in economy and are going to do everything we 
can, I certainly hope no effort will be made to delete the money for 
this nuclear aircraft carrier when it comes up to the Appropriations 
Committee. I certainly hope Congress would not cut it out. I think 
the facts warrant it. It is the type of ship that it is going to be so 
outstanding that in my judgment it will be false economy if we tried 
to cut out this airplane carrier and just continue to have conventional- 
type carriers. 

r. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 
Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, if I might be bold enough to sug- 
st, sir, 1 think it might be well if you asked Admiral Burke to 

riefly state its operational capabilities. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to have that a little bit later on. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I want to get these things to the committee first. 
We will have full information in regard to this carrier, because no 
doubt there might be an effort made—because $292 million is a pretty 
good sum of money. We all want to economize, but we mustn’t econo- 
mize at the expense of national defense. We have all seen it happen 
hera where we get excited and go to cutting down and the first thing 
we know we are in trouble and we have to spend more money. What 
I have been driving for is to get the Army, Navy, and Air Force off 
on a level keel, and stand there for an indefinite period of time. If 
we do so, in my judgment we will maintain peace. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued by the statement of the 
distinguished Secretary when he made these statements about this 
new carrier. He says— 





resistance to atomic blast and fallout, high-performance radar, and superior 
watertight integrity. 

Would you elaborate just a little bit on that, Mr. Secretary, because 
that is an important statement. 

Secretary Gates. Can I defer that to executive session, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s take the next one—— 

Mr. Gavin. Before you proceed, I just want to say that I concur 
in what the distinguished gentleman from Georgia stated. We should 
build a great national defense. In the past—and I have been noting 
these combat pictures, Uncommon Valor, and Air Power, and it has 
been too little and too late. Let’s not again be caught with our guard 
down, And you are the men that are to impress the committees of the 
necessity for all weapons, particularly pertaining to the Navy, to 
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build without question the greatest defense that we have ever had to 
meet the demands that may be made upon us any time, in a chaotic 
and critical world. So I agree with the chairman. 

The Cwarrman. Thank you, Mr.Gavin.__ 

Mr. Gavin. With his position on this carrier, 

The Cuamman. I certainly hope this committee, if any effort is 
made to cut this out, will have the facts, and we will have the facts 
to justify this expenditure. ( 

Now, if the Congress makes this money available in this budget, 
when do you expect to lay the keel ? 

Admiral ? 

Admiral Mumma. We expect it would be laid in less than a year, 
Sir. 

The Cuamrman. About a year? 

Admiral Mumma. The time taken between the award of a contract 
and the laying of the keel is fundamentally in working up detailed 
working plans, the ordering of material such as steel saa other equip- 
ment, and then prefabrication of some of the materials before they 
are actually placed in the dock, So that. is all building period to our 
mind, even though the keel has not yet. been laid. 

Mr. Rivers. Did the admiral say whether or not you had selected 
the location of this construetion ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Oh, no. 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Admiral Mumma. We had not, sir. 

The CHarrman. You don’t want to press him on that. 

Mr, BEES I am not pressing him. I just wanted to know what 
1e said. 

The Cnamman, It is an industrialyard. 

Mr. Rivers, Mr. Chairman, you didn’t, say a word to Mr. Miller 
es he inquired about California, You didn’t say a word about Mr. 

ardy. 

The Cuairman. I am getting down to your class. 

(Further remark in an aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. You quit referring to my navy yard. [Laughter.] 

Now, if you want to indulge in wisecracks, you pick the right man. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHatrMan. The next one is guided-missile destroyers, five. 
Tell us about the five guided-missile, destroyers, 

Secretary Gates. Five guided-missile destroyers and the frigates 
we have discussed, sir, in the previously existing programs, and they 
are a continuation of the programs heretofore awarded, 

The Cuarrman. And these,cost $177 million. 

Secretary Gates. For the five; yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Now, where are these.going to be built? 

Secretary Gates. We haven't, of course, decided anything, sir, until 
they are authorized by the Congress, so L can’t. answer that, question: 

The CHatrman. Then, the same policy—half of them going to the 
industrial yards and half te the navy yards, is that, correct? 

Secretary Gates. IT 

The, CHarMan, What navy yards are suitable for building the 
guided-missile destroyers, and what industrial yards aresuitable? 

Secretary Gates. Bath, Maine, is an industrial yard that ig suitable: 
Quincy, Mass. ; Newport News, Philadelphia Navy Yard, Boston, Nor- 
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folk, and there are yards on the west coast that would be suitable for 
building them, such as Puget Sound, Bethlehem Steel—Long Beach? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, any of those yards, 

Secretary Gates. Long Beach. Almost any naval shipyard. 

The Cuamman, Any of the naval shipyards? 

Secretary Gatzs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, where are we building now in navy yards 
a ship comparable to the guided-missile destroyer? 

Secretary Gates. This is the first guided-missile destroyer ? 

(Admiral Mumma nods.) 

Secretary Gates. This is the first request for guided-missile de- 
stroyers, sir. 

The Cuarmman. No navy yards doing this type of work? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No industrial yards doing this type of work? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

The Cuarmman. Now, Admiral, of course, I want to compliment 
you on the fairness in your dispersal in your building program. But 
you want to continue to do that. Because every section of the Nation 
is deeply concerned in all of this ship-building program. And this 
program is going to cost $1,506 million ; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Aiurits. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that is a large sum of money. We have 
great industrial yards and we have great navy yards. And, in trying 
to select the navy yards, you should always bear in mind the ability 
of the yard, the effect it has economically on communities, and other 
factors should be taken into consideration to see that there is an 
equitable and fair distribution of this amount of work, because this 
is big business. It means a great deal to the laboring man and it 
means a great deal to the communities. But, of course, you are not 
building them particularly to help the community. You are build- 
ing them particularly to help the defense. Nevertheless, it has a re- 
lation, aoe all those factors should be taken into consideration and you 
should be as generous in dividing this work as possible. 

Now, 8 guided-missile frigates, costing $397 million. You have 
already spent $5 million on them. Now, are you building any com- 

arable frigates today? Let’s look back on your own list and see. 
f don’t see any frigates on this list there. 

Secretary Gates. The DLG’s, sir. 

Mr. Keitxener, Ten. 

Secretary Gates. Ten, it looks like. 

The Cuarmman. You are building 10 frigates? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, where are you building those 10 frigates? 

Secretary Gates. Bethlehem Steel, Quincy, Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, and San Francisco Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia Naval 
ree Bath Iron Works—that is it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what navy yards did you say you are build- 
ing those in? 

Secretary Gates. The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, the San Fran- 
cisco Naval Shipyard, and the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at 
Bremerton. 
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The Cuamman. All right. Now, take your next item: Three 
nuclear guided-missile submarines, $178 million. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are we building 

Secretary Gates. They are part of the program we discussed, where 
we have 2 in commission cas 13 under construction. This will be 
added to that program. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the nuclear submarines; one nuclear sub- 
marine. 

Secretary Gates. That is a new type attack submarine, sir; a proto- 
type ship especially configured for antisubmarine warfare. 

The Cuairman. And one amphibious assault ship. 

Secretary Gates. That is a helicopter ship, designed for the United 
States Marine Corps’ new philosophy of vertical envelopment which 
they conduct with the helicopter. 

The Cuarrman. That is 34; what we classify as combatant ships. 

Secretary Gates. That makes 19 new construction ships requested, 
warships, sir. New construction in the 1958 program. 

The Cuarrman. Nineteen? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then the new building program calls for 19 new 
ships, does it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is the total amount asked for in your 
appropriations for the 19 ships? 

Secretary Gates. The total cost, including conversions, is $1,.506,- 
405.000. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That includes everything. 

Secretary Gates. The new money requested is a larger amount 
than that, including electronics and other items, sir. Oh, you want 
the figure for the 19 ships, Mr. Vinson ? 

The Cuatrman. What is the 19 combatant new ships going to cost? 

Secretary Gates. Oh, the combined total estimated cost is $1,135 
million. 

The CrarrMan. $1,135 million. 

Secretary Gares. There ought to be added to that $34 million which 
was previously furnished by the Congress. So the total cost, the 
total combined cost is $1,169 million. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; but that takes care of—let’s see—12 more 
ships. 

Mr. Smarr. That takes care of only the 19 new ones, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gares. That takes care of the 19 new ships, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

: The Cuarrman. That is $1,135 million. 
Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Smart. Plus $34 million 








Secretary Gates. Plus $34 million previously furnished. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, 34, which would make $1,165 million. 

Mr. Smarr. Sixty-nine. 

Secretary Gates. 69, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. $1,169 million. 

Now, get the conversions. Aircraft carrier, 33,000 tons. Where is 
that being converted ? 
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Secretary Garrs. That is the Oriskany which Admiral Mumma dis- 
cussed with Mr. Miller, sir, at San Francisco. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Now, the next one: Three guided- 
missile cruisers. What cruisers are you figuring on making guided- 
missiles cruisers ! 

Admiral Mumma. Those are light cruisers. 

The CuamMan. 10,000-ton cruisers! 

Admiral Mumma. They are a little heavier than that, sir. They 
are about 14,000 tons when light. 

The Cuatrman. Have you selected them ? 

Admiral Mumma. We have the best hulls under consideration for 
those at the present time; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you selected three cruisers that are going to be 
converted into guided missile ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Mumma. We haven’t pinned down exactly which—from 
which exact hull has been chosen. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Admiral Mumma. We have a group of hulls from which we are 
making the selection. 

The Cuarrman. Are those cruisers in mothballs or are they with 
the fleet? Are the cruisers in mothballs or with the fleet? 

Admiral Mumma. Those are in mothballs, sir. 

The CuamrMan. Then you are going to take three cruisers out of 
mothballs and make into guided-missile ships; is that it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And they are going to be above 10,000-ton cruisers ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Those ships will be regular light cruis- 
ers. At the time we take those out, or when they come into the fleet 
we will put our gun-type cruisers into mothballs. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, just switch them ? 

Admiral Burke. We just switch them. The reason for that: So 
we can keep our number of cruisers at a constant level, 19, during the 
time that these cruisers are being converted. 

The Cuarrman. When you “take out 3 and convert into guided 
missiles, why then you take 3 out of the fleet and put them in moth- 
balls ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When they are completed ? 

Admiral Burke. When they are completed. 

The -Cuarrman. All right. Then the next is three survey ships. 
What is a surveying ship ? 

Admiral Burke. These survey ships, sir, are Victory-type ship hulls 
which will have oceanographic survey equipment aboard. The reason 
why they are needed: There has not been very much oceanographic 
survey work done in the world. In using ballistic missiles particularly, 
one of the important things is to know exactly the position of the ship, 
which means that we should know—there are many methods of doing 
it. One of the methods is by soundings and by the topography of the 
ocean bed. There is also a lot of data that is required on densities, 
water densities, various temperature gradients, and a lot of other data 
to determine where the thermal layer is in antisubmarine warfare. 
These ships will be merchant-type ships converted to conduct oceano- 
graphic surveys. 
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The Cuarmman. Then the next is one seaplane tender. Now, what 
is a seaplane—well, that is a tender for the seaplane? . 

Secretary Gaves. It is a tender for the new seaplanes, sir. 

The CuHarrMANn. Now, are we using to any large extent seaplanes ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have several squadrons of seaplanes, 
sir, patrol seaplanes. 

The Cuamman. They haven’t been outmoded by jets and other types 
of planes ? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They have a military mission ? 

Admiral Burke. They have a very important one, sir. There are 
two general types of seaplanes that we are working on now. One of 
them is a patrol-type seaplane which is a slow seaplane with a large or 
with a tremendous sustained—it has a longtime flight. They are used 
for antisubmarine warfare. Then we are developing the P6M which 
was designed as a mining aircraft. It is a jet seaplane. It can come in 
very fast and very accurately to mine. 

The CHarrMan. Now, the next 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, you think they are absolutely esseritial, do 
you, to the support of the Navy and defense? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you have to take it up with the Department of the 
Air Force when you develop that particular type of plane, as to size 
and weight. Are you restricted in any way by the Air Force as to 
what you shall do in developing your program defensively 4 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Secretary Gates. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Gavin. On any type of plane, you can go ahead and develop any 
particular type of plane that you think is essential to the defense and to 
the support for the Navy; is that right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, although, of course, the Air Force knows 
exactly what we are doing and we know what they are doing. 

Mr. Gavry. But they don’t in any way attempt to restrict you in 
developing your technique or your program or your types of planes 
that you need in support of the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to know why a jet seaplane is more 
efficient than a carrier-based land plane for mining. 

Admiral Burke. A jet seaplane is more efficient 

Mr. Gupser. You said jet seaplanes will be utilized for mining pur- 
poses. Why is a seaplane more necessary for that activity or that 
mission, than would be a conventional type carrier-based land 
airplane. 

Admiral Burke. Of course, they both can do the mining mission, 
but a seaplane—when you want to mine, supposing we wanted to 
mine—well, take the Baltic or the Black Sea. . Take the Black Sea. 
Supposing we wanted to lay mines in the Black Sea. To do that, 
you have to lay a lot of mines. You need a plane that is a low altitude 
plane when it is laying its mines, and it is fast so it is not susceptible 
to-antiaircraft fire, and it has the navigational equipment in it so you 
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‘an. drop the mine exactly where you want to drop it, and still it has a 
high altitude capability so it can get out. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Admiral Burxe. But the big thing—you stopped me, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Excuse me. 

Admiral Burke. The big thing about this is you subject the pilot 
to considerable danger when he is conducting his mining mission. 

You want to carry as many mines as you possibly can carry, sir, 
so you can drop them in one mission instead of many. 

Now, there is another factor as to why there are restrictions in the 
use of carrier-based aircraft for mining and that is we don’t like to 
carry too many mines on our carriers. 

We would rather carry bombs. 

Now, if we are going into mining missions, a lot of mining mis- 
sions, of course, we can put mines in our carriers. 

The Crarmman. The next'ts four ocean radar station ships. Have 
we any type ships like that today ? 

Admiral Burxr. Yes, sir. This completes the YAGR commitment 
that we have made to the Department of Defense to supply these 16 
for contiguous radar defense. 

The Crairman. All right. That makes a conversion program of 
12; does it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And a new building program of 19. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Crarreman. And that makes 31 ships, then, in the program 
that you are asking new money for. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you haven’t appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the subcommittee, for those items, yet. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Admiral Bure. We have not. 

The Cuarrman. You are going before them now. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, if they grant this authorization or grant the 
appropriation, there will be $1,506 million that you are asking for. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that will start you off on the 1958 building 
program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Then in 1959 you will also have a building pro- 
‘am; will you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And as the years go by, you will constantly have 
a shipbuilding program ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You never get finished and never get caught up 
with your shipbuilding program because it is a continuation; is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 
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The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, Admiral Burke 
has a very fine statement, I read it last night. As we have to go to the 
floor now in a few minutes, I am going to ask that the statement be 
put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH A, BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the Navy’s 1958 shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram with you. 

We have available design sketches of the ships in this program 
which can be shown in executive session, if the committee so desires. 

Importance of the Navy: The United States is separated from its 
allies and potential enemies by great expanses of ocean. We must 
project our military power overseas in order to fight successfully and 
to support our national policy of collective security. 

To support our allies and to support our own deployed forces we 
must be able to reach them by sea. The protection of the United States 
itself requires us to engage the enemy in decisive action as far over- 
seas as possible. This requires a powerful Navy. 

The Soviets understand the importance of positive control of the 
seas to our grand strategy. Their clear intent is to isolate the United 
States from our allies and prevent us from projecting our power over- 
seas. They can win by denying us control of the seas in the waters 
near Europe and Asia. 

To accomplish this purpose the Soviets have built a navy that is 
now second only to our own. This now represents a formidable 
threat to our control of the seas. 

Shipbuilding program: The shipbuilding and conversion program 
before you is essential to maintaining a powerful, modern Navy. Our 
balance of authorized tonnage is sufficient to permit us to proceed 
with this program without further authorizing legislation. 

The Navy’s World War II ships are wearing out. Their main- 
tenance costs are steadily increasing. Where it is still economical 
and practical to modernize an existing ship, we shall continue to do 
so. However, many new ships are needed. 

This shipbuilding and conversion program has been critically ex- 
amined. It is the minimum necessary to meet our most urgent needs, 
in all types of ships. 

Attack carriers: The most important thing in this shipbuilding 
program is the nuclear-powered attack carrier. It is the backbone 
of the Navy’s offensive power. It is the primary weapon system to 
control the sea. 

Our new carrier aircraft, such as the A5D and A4D, are powerful 
weapons. They can deliver tremendous blows with precision against 
an enemy target at great distances. The new F8U Crusader is one of 
the best fighters in existence. 

Carrier aircraft can search and keep under continuous surveillance 
vast ocean areas. This extends the eyes of the naval commander so 
that the chance of surprise is minimized. 

The success of any naval operation depends on gaining local air 
superiority. The carrier provides the means to accomplish this. Its 
fighter aircraft can gain air superiority over an area of many square 
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miles. The extent of this area is sufficient to insure control of the. air 
over any action at sea or in support of amphibious attacks. 

The carrier is a self-sufficient mobile airbase which permits us to 
project our military power overseas to any trouble area. It operates 
on the high seas free from foreign jurisdiction or entanglement. Its 
immediate use is not dependent upon any shore facilities in the im- 
mediate area of trouble. 

The carrier is a flexible instrument of seapower with a wide 
riety of weapons which can be quickly adjusted to meet the salle < of 
any military situation. The weapons which can be delivered with 
accuracy by its aircraft can be varied from small conventional types 
to the most powerful tactical and nuclear weapons. 

The inherent mobility of the carrier makes it most elusive in both 
offense and defense. 

In offense it has the great advantage of surprise. The origin and 
direction of its attack cannot be predicted in advance. This requires 
the diversion of large enemy forces for detection, warning, and de- 
fense. 

No static defense against attack from a single direction will be 
successful. 

It is elusive in defense, Vast ocean areas must be searched to 
locate it. Because it is constantly moving at high speed it must be 
kept under positive and continuous surveillance until the attack can 
reach its delivery point. 

Carrier forces present a tough target to attack. Their offensive 
striking power enables them to ‘strike any air or submarine threat at 
the sources. They can fight their way through strong opposition. 

A carrier force can detect and destroy air or submarine threats 
which have been launched against them before these threats can reach 
their objectives. 

This capability is based on defense in depth. Fighter aircraft 
launched from the carriers can intercept enemy air attacks at long 
ranges. (Guided missiles in the force can shoot down planes which 

may succeed in evading the fighters before they reach their weapon- 
release points. Dispersion and high maneuvering speed greatly limit 
the ultimate success of any attacks luc ‘ky enough to penetrate these 
outer defenses. 

We intend to give enemy submarines no rest. In addition to early 
strikes against their bases, we will mine their exits. Killer submarines 
will form barriers against them at these exits and other strategic 
points. 

Hunter-killer groups, specialized in hunting and killing submarines, 
seek out and destroy submarines threatening our forces. Escorts in 
company with the carriers and antisubmarine aircraft embarked 
destroy submarines in the vicinity of the force. 

The rugged construction of the attack carriers limits the damage 
from an attack. The ships are built to take punishment, and have a 
good chance of surviving all but a direct nuclear hit. The topside 
structure is constructed to resist bomb blast, heat, and radiation. The 
interior of the ship is divided into many compartments with water- 
tight bulkheads to provide maximum protection from underwater 
explosives. 

In order to meet our responsibilities in general war, limited war, or 
cold war a minimum of 15 modern, combat- ready attack carriers are 
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required. In general war, all 15 will be immediately committed to 
combat operations. This will allow no margin for backup purposes. 

In limited war a powerful carrier force will be required at the scene 
of trouble probably for an extended period of time. At the same time 
we must also keep forces deployed and ready in other potentially dan- 
gerous areas, Just as during the Suez crisis it was important that the 
7th Fleet be ready for immediate action in the western Pacific. With 
only 15 carriers available these required deployments will stretch our 
available forces to the utmost. 

Under present times of tension we keep a minimum of six carriers 
continuously deployed overseas in support of our national security 
policy. The requirements for training and maintenance and over- 
haul at regular intervals result in very tight schedules for the re- 
maining nine not deployed. In cold war situations our deployed 
forces must be ready for immediate combat, but such continued alert- 
ness without combat is not easy to maintain—day after day—month 
after month. Without the stimulus of combat the morale and keen 
alertness of our personnel must also be considered in determining the 
length of time any one ship should remain overseas. 

Our present carrier force includes many converted World War 
Vssea class carriers. These ships are wearing out. They will become 
less effective as the latest types of high-performance aircraft enter 
the fleet. 

Modern aircraft are big. They are fast—and they are heavy. Car- 
rier aircraft are no exception. Modern aircraft require much more 
powerful catapults and arresting gear than were needed during World 
War II. They need more landing space and improved handling and 
stowage facilities. 

In the 1956 era only the Forrestal class and the three Midway class 
ships will be able to operate all the modern aircraft then to be included 
in attack carrier air groups. 

There are now authorized six new Forrestal class carriers. Two 
of these, Forrestal and Saratoga, are now in service The Ranger 
will be commissioned in July 1957. The remaining three are under 
construction. They will join the fleet at the rate of about one per year. 

To maintain 15 modern attack carriers, it is essential that we con- 
tinue to construct new attack carriers. Meanwhile we will employ 
modernized World War II carriers, of the /’ssex class, in our attack 

carrier force as long as this can be done. However, these ships are 
wearing out and are rapidly becoming marginal in their capability 
to handle high-performance aircraft now programed for future deliv- 
ery. An orderly replacement program for them must. be continued. 

‘We have entered the era of nuclear propulsion in ships. We have 
already applied it to submarines. A contract for a nuclear-powered 
guided missiles cruiser has been let. We must continue to exploit 
nuclear power to improve our combat capability in the attack carrier. 
Technology indicates it is entirely feasible and practical. 

The actual operation with nuclear power in submarines developed 
advantages which we had not anticipated. These included greatly in- 
creased maneuverability, much improved control, and ease in : handling. 
We expect that nuclear-powered surface ships will likewise demon- 
strate many advantages over conventional powered ones in addition 
to those we can now foresee. 
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There are definite advantages of nuclear power in a carrier which 
we can determine now. 

A nuclear-powered carrier can steam indefinitely at high speed. 
This will give us greatly increased mobility and tactical flexibility— 
both Slupble assets of the carrier force. 

Replenishment periods will be shortened and reduced in number. 
This will decrease the periods of greatest potential danger to the ship. 

Increased supplies of aviation fuel will be possible, thereby increas- 
ing our strike capability. 

any other technical advantages can be advanced for a nuclear- 
powered carrier. The absence of smokestacks and boiler air intakes 
will reduce the vulnerability of the powerplant to battle damage. It 
eliminates the possibility of radioactive or biological agents enterin 
the ship. One of the very important advantages is that a “stackless 
ship will also allow an island configuration which makes feasible the 
installation of new high performance radar. 

Every new nuclear power installation advances the “state of the 
art,” and develops new methods to simplify the plants and reduce 
costs. 

In summary, aircraft carriers are and will remain the backbone of 
the Navy’s offensive power. Under all foreseeable conditions the 
Navy needs a minimum of 15 attack carriers. To maintain this 
strength we must build a minimum of one new attack carrier per year. 
Only by such a timely and orderly program can we hope to provide 
for adequate strength in the future. 

I feel very strongly that new carrier construction should incorpo- 
rate nuclear propulsion. We must take advantage of the technology 
which offers increased combat capabilities. 

Eight guided missile frigates: The primary mission of the guided- 
missile frigates is to screen attack carrier task forces against enemy 
air, surface, and submarine threats and to conduct other antisub- 
marine warfare and air-defense tasks. 

The frigate is a new class of escort ship which is the outgrowth of 
developments since World War II. The guided-missile frigates will 
be equipped with Terrier missile launchers and the Jatest sonar and 
antisubmarine weapons. They will have excellent sea-keeping quali- 
ties, which permit them to operate with high speed forces in rough 
seas such as the North Atlantic. 

The guided-missile frigates in the fiscal year 1958 program will 
incorporate an improved missile battery. ; 

At present, there are 10 guided-missile frigates under construction. 
The completion of the ships in this Hs oem will give us 18 Terrier- 
equipped frigates. This will, greatly enhance both our fleet air de- 
fense and antisubmarine warfare capability. 

Five guided missile destroyers: The mission of the guided-missile 
destroyer is to screen task forces and convoys against enemy air, sur- 
face, and submarine threats. 

The guided-missile destroyers in the fiscal year 1958 program are 
part of a long range program for replacing the World War II 
destroyers. 

A major problem in destroyers, as with other ships, is increasing 
their effectiveness against the greatly increased power of the weapons 
which may oppose them. Destroyers which were adequately armed 
at the end of World War II are rapidly losing their effectiveness 
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against the threats of the present. Some improvements can be made, 
but space limitations prevent effective conversions in existing hulls. 
Guided missile batteries, with their required control equipment and 
missile storage capacity, plus effective antisubmarine equipment, re- 
quire larger hulls. Consequently, we need new construction to provide 
effective destroyer forces. 

Numbers are very important in destroyer types because there are 
so many things that they must do and so many areas that they must 
cover. 

Eight new guided missile destroyers were authorized in the fiscal 
year 1957 program. Five more are requested in this program. As 
in the case of frigates, it is imperative that we get adequate numbers 
of effective destroyer types in the fleet to raise our air defense and 
antisubmarine capabilities. 

Submarines : Our submarines have two major missions at the present 
time—to deliver missile attacks and to destroy enemy submarines. 
Each of these missions is of great importance to the military power 
of the United States. These ‘two missions basically require different 
types of submarines although the guided-missile submarines do have 
a Submarine detection and kill capacity. We must recognize the need 
for balance of the capability in each field, as well as balance within 
the shipbuilding program. 

The fiscal year 1958 submarine building program is part of a long- 
range plan to meet the Navy’s needs. Improv ements in Eospulene 
and armament are rapid at the present time. We intend to build a 
reasonable number each year to permit the incorporation of our most 
advanced design ideas in a progressive and orderly manner. All will 
be nuclear powered. 

We now have a guided missile, Regulus I, which can be launched 
from submarines. We have a longer range, faster guided missile under 
development. We are placing high priority on the development of the 
Polaris ballistic missile system suitable for launching from submarines. 

There are two guided missile submarines in our active fleet, both 
of which are diesel powered. These are conversions of World War II 
fleet submarines. 

Two new diesel powered guided missile submarines will be com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1958, One nuclear powered guided missile 
submarine is being constructed under the 1956 program. The three 
requested in this program will give us 8 guided missile submarines, 
of which 4 will be nuclear-powered. 

The nuclear-powered attack submarine included in the 1958 program 
is a prototype. It is a smaller, less expensive attack submarine, which 
incorporates optimum antisubmarine warfare character istics, and the 
highly successful hull design represented by the Albacore. 

This submarine will have a surface displacement of 1,950 tons, and 
some reduction in speed over previous designs. A compromise in 
speed has been made in order to reduce size, and at the same time 
provide for maximum submarine kill capability. The design will 
emphasize quiet submerged operations. It represents a combination 
of many advances in submarine construction, all of which will serve 
to great advantage in future submarine design. While it isa prototype 
design, it will be a fully combat effective submarine. 
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Since 1946, and up to the 1957 program, a total of 32 submarines 
has been authorized, of which 15 are nuclear-powered. This figure 
does not include the experimental submarine Albacore. 

Helicopter amphibious assault ship (LPH) : To support and fully 
exploit the Marine Corps vertical envelopment concept for the con- 
duct of modern amphibious operations, we have included one new 
construction helicopter amphibious assault ship. This ship will 
transport a helicopter assault force consisting of approximately 2,000 
personnel, essential combat supplies and equipment and 20 assault 
transport helicopters. 

The ship will have a sustained speed of 20 knots, the most modern 
command facilities, the latest type of cargo and material handling 
equipment, and adequate space for embarked troops, vehicles and 
equipment, and essential combat supplies. 

The flight and hangar decks will provide efficient helicopter opera- 
tions and maintenance. 

The ship will be the first of its type in the long-range construction 
program and will be ready for the fleet in 1961. We have at present 
one converted helicopter assault ship operating with the fleet. An 
additional conversion from an escort carrier was authorized in the 
1957 program. 

Conversion program : The conversion program includes 12 ships. 

Oriskany (CV A-34) conversion: Several converted £’ssez class car- 
riers, with hydraulic catapults, are still operating as attack carriers. 
The fleet’s attack carrier offensive capability has suffered impairment 
because these hydraulic catapult carriers are not capable of operating 
all first line aircraft. 

Some types of operating aircraft, such as the F-8U and the A-3D, 
cannot be flown with maximum combat loads from these ships. This 
is a serious deficiency which must be corrected as soon as possible. 

New construction ships and previously scheduled conversions will 
correct most of this. To eliminate the deficiency we must modernize 
one additional carrier to maintain our minimum attack carrier capa- 
bility. The most economical and practical solution is the major 
conversion of the Oriskany, the youngest of the World War IT car- 
riers. 

Although the hydraulic catapults and the older arresting gear are 
the predominant factors in the inadequacy of the Oriskany there are 
others, such as an axial flight deck of inadequate strength, and lack of 
air-to-air missile facilities. 

The conversion will give the Oriskany the following improvements: 

(a) Arresting gear will be able to handle larger ‘and heavier air- 
craft. 

(6) Two steam catapults. 

(c) Increased aircraft elevator capacity and size. 

(d) Modern special weapons spaces. 

(e) Air-to-air missile stowage and facilities. 

(7) Increased aviation fuel stowage for jet fuel. 

(g) Angled deck of increased strength to permit landing A3D type 
aircraft. 

Three guided missile cruisers—conversions: The mission of the 
guided missile cruiser is to protect our forces against air and surface 
threats and to engage in bombardment operations. 
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The defense of our task forces is based on the concept of defense in 
depth. For adequate long-range air defense of our task forces we 
must have Talos-equipped g ‘guided missile cruisers. 

A cruiser is the smallest hull which can effectively carry Talos. 
The conversion of existing hulls offers the quickest ‘and most. eco- 
nomical means of getting these missiles into the fleet. 

By the time these conversions are completed we will have a total of 
12 guided missile cruisers in the fleet, including the nuclear-powered 
cuided missile cruiser now under construction. 

One seaplane tender—conversion: The mission of the seaplane 
tender is to provide a mobile base for seaplanes. 

The tender is an essential part of the attack seaplane weapon sys- 
tem. This system is built around the large jet seaplane which has the 
capabilities for mining, attack missions, and long-range reconnais- 
sance. The large seaplane, supported by its tender, is capable of 
operating from any reasonably sheltered body of water in the world. 

The attack seaplane weapon system will supplement the striking 
power of the attack carriers and guided missile submarines. 

The ship in this program is the conversion of an escort carrier. It 
will be equipped so that seaplanes can be moored, fueled, and rearmed 
alongside the tender. One seaplane can be brought on board for 
maintenance or repair. This mobile base will also carry personnel 
replaceitént; supplies, and provisions. 

The completion of this conversion about December 1959 will give 
us our first modern seaplane tender properly equipped to support 
the current and future seaplanes. 

Three survey ships—conversion: The mission of the survey ship is 
to conduct hydrographic surveys and collect other special scientific 
data. 

The three survey ees in this program are intended primarily for 
support of the fleet ballistic missile program, Polaris. In order for 
ships at sea to direct their ballistic missiles to their targets with 
accuracy it is necessary that the ship’s position be precisely known 
under all weather conditions. As a part of the navigation systems 
being developed for this purpose much new survey data is required. 

The survey ships will be converted Victory ships. The conversion 
consists mainly of installing the necessary equipment. 

When their ‘task of gathering the specific information for the fleet 
ballistic missile is completed, these ships will continue hydrographic 
surveys for which modern up-to-date ships are required. in this latter 
duty they will benefit not only the Navy, but mariners throughout the 
world. 

Four ocean radar station ships: The mission of the ocean radar 
station ship is to provide a distant means to detect, report, and track 
enemy airborne threats approaching by overseas routes and to control 
the interceptors used to destroy such airborne threats. 

The ships are converted to carry the long-range radar necessary to 
detect. approaching enemy aircraft, and long- range communication 
equipment to report them to our Continental ‘Air Defense Command. 
They are necessary to meet the Navy’s commitment to continental air 
defense. 
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CONCLUSION 


The shipbuilding and conversion program which I have outlined is 
a well-balanced program. It provides for ships of latest design, 
incorporating the most modern technology. No new authorizing 
legislation is required. 

This program emphasizes striking power, antisubmarine warfare, 
and air defense. The attack carners, guided missile submarines, the 
amphibious assault ship, and the seaplane tender contribute primarily 
to the Navy’s striking power. The ability of striking forces to attack 
submarines in port and at sea constitutes an important part of our 
antisubmarine capability. 

The guided missile cruisers, destroyers, and frigates contribute to 
antisubmarine warfare and air defense. The attack submarine is an 
effective antisubmarine weapon. Al] ships, of course, are interdepend- 
ent and will serve as part of a closely integrated team. 

The ability of these ships to perform many tasks is an economical 
feature of naval power. The dollar spent for this program will be 
spent in the United States. These are important considerations in 
view of the increasing cost of modern weapons. 

The program is a vital factor in our future ability to control the 
seas. 

I earnestly hope that we will have the support of this committee 
in obtaining approval of this program. 

The Cuairman. Have you a statement that you want to put in, 
Admiral Mumma, of the Bureau of the Construction Affairs / 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I would like that to be put in. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, CHIEF OF THE 
NAVY’S BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am very pleased to appear before you this morning in support of 
the Navy’s 1958 shipbuilding and conversion program. 

The Navy has ample tonnage authorizations from the Vinson- 
Trammell Act for all of the 18 major combatant ships in the 1958 
program. Actually, we shall have unobligated balances of almost 
1,300,000 tons from this act, and amendments thereto, after charging 
tonnages for these ships. Authority for construction of the amphi- 
bious assault ship is available from the act of March 10, 1951, Public 
Law 3, 82d Congress. 

You will recall that in January of this year H. R. 3542 was intro- 
duced to provide tonnage authority for this assault ship. Recently, 
however, the President approved a sizable curtailment in the Navy’s 
landing craft program. This increased the tonnage available from 
Public Law 3, in the amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft 
category, to approximately 15,000, more than sufficient for the am- 
phibious assault ship. 

Twenty ships and 978 landing craft and small boats were completed 
for the Navy in calendar 1956. These ships include the second For- 
restal-class carrier, U. S. 8. Saratoga, 4 destroyer-type ships, 1 radar 
picket submarine, and auxiliaries and minesweepers. Conversions of 
23 naval vessels were completed, including a number of aircraft car- 
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riers and a guided missile submarine. In addition, 210 vessels were 
built by the Navy for the Marine Corps, Air Force, and Army. 
Thirty-seven small ships and craft were completed by the Navy under 
the mutual defense assistance program. 

As of January 1, 1957, the Navy’s current building program con- 
sisted of 124 nava) vessels and 853 small landing craft and boats. In 
size and complexity, this program is without precedent in peacetime. 

Our 1958 program will greatly accelerate the revolution in technol- 
ogy now under way in the Navy. It consists entirely of the most mod- 
ern types of ships. Their characteristics and intended missions have 
been described by the witnesses preceding me. 

Major emphasis is placed on the expanded application of nuclear 
power, missile armament of increasing variety and destructive force, 
and improved electronics equipment resulting from recent scientific 
advances. 

Three of the four nuclear submarines will be equipped with the long- 
range, surface-to-surface missile, Regulus, and one will test a new and 
small powerplant. The 8 frigates will be armed with long-range Ter- 
rier and the 5 destroyers with Tartar antiaircraft missiles. The three 
cruiser conversions will incorporate a powerful missile array of both 
long-range Talos and short-range Tartar. No surface combatant ship 
of destroyer size or above is now being designed without a missile 
launching capability. 

The most far-reaching new development in naval construction at this 
time is the application of nuclear power to surface ships and the most 
important single ship in the 1958 program is, of course, the nuclear 
aircraft carrier. Powered by eight reactor plants, it will handle 
supersonic aircraft and be capable of operating at high speeds for long 
periods of time without refueling. It will incorporate the latest de- 
velopments in missile armament and electronics detection systems. 

Contract plans for the nuclear carrier are well advanced, and pro- 
curement of long lead time machinery and reactor components has been 
initiated. Funds and authority for this work were provided in the 
1957 program. 

The price of atomic powerplants already has been reduced by nearly 
ona-tnlt although they still cost, in general, much more than conven- 
tional powerplants. However, military advantages of virtually un- 
limited endurance and continuous high speed are more than worth the 
extra cost. 

Nonetheless, the cost of our new ships is a subject of continuing 
concern to the Bureau of Ships. Cost increases in the past 10 years 
have been caused chiefly by a higher price level and the adoption of 
new equipment and weapons systems made possible by rapid scien- 
tific and engineering advances. 

In many cases, cost increases are more than offset by the tremendous 
increase in combat effectiveness built into our new ships, in compari- 
son with their World War IT counterparts. 

In all phases of design, construction, and conversion, we are striv- 
ing to reduce costs by every practicable means. We have an intensive 
value engineering program which involves the constant scrutiny of 
equipment and materials to insure that we are obtaining required 
functions at the least cost. Substantial savings are being achieved 
in improved industrial techniques, in the substitution of less expen- 
sive materials, and in simplifying designs and specifications. Naval 
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shipbuilding will continue to be costly, but we are determined to give 
our country the best value possible for its tax dollars. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee, as I said at the 
outset, the Department was first going to request some 13,000 tons 
authorization. Isn’t. that, correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The bill was introduced but then the Navy decided 
it did not need the authorization. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

The Cuamman, And we set the hearing up. I didn’t want to lose 
the opportunity of the committee having the privilege of getting the 
information about the new shipbuilding program and that which 
has heretofore been authorized. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask him a question ? 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you gentlemen, very much. We 
will close the hearing: now. 

Mr. Gavin. Before you close it, may I ask to make an observation ¢ 

The Cuamman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. I notice, Mr. Secretary, on page 2, you state “the con- 
struction of the new assault ship to carry helicopters for the Ma- 
rines”+—I think that is fine. I heartily concur in that. What I am 
asking you: Are you going to have the helicopters available when 
the ship is built? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I just noticed in that picture on Uncommon 
Valor, in the evacuation of the marines at the Chosan Reservoir, 
we had 3 helicopters to evacuate the wounded—=3 helicopters. Now. 
let’s never find ourselves in the same position. And I just hope that 
you give as much attention to the marines and close ground support 
for the marines as we do to ships, too, because they are human values 
and ship values. I merely point out that in my estimation every con- 
sideration should be given to that wonderful technique that has been 
developed by the Marines, in seeing that they are amply fortified with 
the equipment necessary to do their part in this defense program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Admirals, 
and Mr. Secretary. We will take a recess subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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